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The Manufacturing Confectioner 








FELTON 








SOLV-0O-HOL 
Holds the Flavor 


The heat of the average candy batch volatilizes the alcohol 
and a large proportion of the flavor is carried off with the 
alcohol. 





















SOLV-O-HOL 
Does not evaporate. 
It holds the flavor. 


Solv-o-hol is the only non-alcoholic solvent that is really 
better than alcohol because Solv-o-hol is: 


odorless 
tasteless 
non-toxic 
non-volatile 


it holds the flavor—it will not bake out. 


Try Solv-o-hol—you will find it more 
satisfactory than alcohol. 


Solv-o-hol is not only better than alcohol 
—it is also cheaper. 


OD Peers $ .30 lb. ($2.70 gal.) 
EE Soncondame ss weas ceca $3.60 


If you buy finished flavors---demand that they 
be made with FELTON SOLV-O-HOL 


FELTON CHEMICAL CoO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAVOR RAW MATERIALS 


599 Johnson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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First Producers of 
Certified Colors 


‘ ATLAS CERTIFIED COLORS — scientifically 
prepared to meet the needs of the highest 
% type of confectioners and for every purpose 
in the confectionery industry — particularly 
| for plastic and clear hard candy work. 
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Food Color Headquarters for Fifty Years 


wry YEARS AGO WE PRODUCED CONFIDENCE 

ST HARMLESS FOOD The P ive Manufact ly establist 
COLORS used in the United States a quality product by sing the best qanterial ; there 
(after long study by ex- are no ingredients in which 
perts of their physiological confidence in the producer is 
effects—the first and only so absolutely necessary or im- 


: i Col 
work of this kind ever COLORS FOR — _ = sane — 
undertaken on coal-tar busi perience is a guar- 
colors), and after es- PLASTIC WORK ae quality products, root 
tablishing their harmless- y mange basis fer your cont. 
ness for food, every batch Atlas Cert. New Rose _ 


was tested before being Marseline Orange GENUINE PRUIT 
wet Thi 30 EXTRACTS 
distributed. is was C. D. M. Green Quy Gennes Pests Detenatn 
years before certified : are not only so-called, but 
colors came into use, of Mauvine the product a te ny fruit 
hi b whose name they bear. 
ne : ty 514 Brown The production processes 
i P P are by special apparatus and 
never yet failed to prove and many others, which will pro- methods which retain and 
any official wrong who duce those beautiful and delicate preserve all the finest and 


most delicate esters and 
aromas of the finest selected 
fully ripe fruit picked where 
the most lucious of its kind 


claimed to _ find objection- 
able colors in our customer's 
goods. No manufacturer ever 
suffered through the use of 


shades of nature. 





them. We were largely in- is grown. 
strumental in halting opposition of important We shall be glad to have an order for 
officials when the present Food and Drug pint samples and suggest our wonderful 
Act was before Congress, who would have Genuine Fruit Strawberry and Raspberry 
forbidden all food coloring if they could. Extracts. 
H. KOHNSTAMM & CO., Inc. 
Established 1851 
11-13 East Illinois Street 83-93 Park Place 
CHICAGO Factory: NEW YORK, N. Y. 


537-555 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial] 


ROBERT RANDOLPH, Editor 





Let’s Get Behind This Voluntary Sanitary Code 


ONTHS before the first 
rumblings of the Consum- 
ers’ League Investigation 
raced across the confec- 
tioners’ sky, a business pub- 

lication dedicated to the self-imposed task 
of aiding the industry to a sound economic 
position conceived the idea of creating a 
voluntary sanitary code for the guidance 
of confectionery factories. The work then 
begun has recently been carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, at least so far as pre- 
paring the first tentative draft is con- 
cerned, through the generous and unstinted 
cooperation of Dr. Carey P. MeCord and 
his assistants in the Industrial Health Con- 
servancy Laboratories. Representative 
confectioners throughout the country have 
been called upon to present their ideas 
and to collaborate with the authors of the 
code in making it a practical and workable 
sanitary platform for the confectionery 
industry. 

The code will appear in THe Manurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER in instalments and 
will be open to the frank criticism of all in- 
terested executives in confectionery facto- 
ties. Letters containing comments or sug- 
gestions will be published with signature or 
treated in confidence, as desired. After 
all suggestions are in, any necessary cor- 
rections will be made in the tentative draft 
and the code as revised published in pam- 
phlet or book form. 

The editors of Toe Manuractrurine Con- 
FECTIONER Wish to be distinctly understood 


that acceptance of and adherence to the 
standards prescribed by the code would be 
entirely voluntary on the part of each indi- 
vidual confectionery factory. No attempt 
would be made to enforce the will of the 
majority upon those who are not in favor 
of its provisions. It is solely an expres- 
sion of the intent and purposes of the 
industry as regards matters of public 
health and food factory sanitation, manda- 
tory only in the provisions already em- 
bodied in existing laws, and indispensable 
as a guide to the rank and file of candy 
factory executives who are often frankly 
puzzled as to just what constitutes ade- 
quate sanitary supervision in a factory 
manufacturing food for human consump- 
tion. 

We believe that a general expression of 
willingness on the part of confectioners to 
conform to the high standards of purity, 
cleanliness and sanitation set forth in the 
Code, will go a long way to redeem the in- 
dustry in the eyes of the public, and to 
merit the support rather than the con- 
demnation of public-spirited organizations 
such as the National Consumers’ League 
and their affiliated societies. The industry 
finds itself in a position today where it is 
sorely in need of friends to uphold its 
‘“ause in the family councils in the homes 
of the nation. The Consumers’ League in- 
vestigation is a call for ideal sanitary con- 
ditions in the confectionery industry. Can 
we afford to ignore it? Let’s pull together 
for the voluntary code. 


A Natural Law Re-Asserts Itself 


HE long-awaited break in the 

¢ world cocoa market, when it 

did finally materialize, came 

under cireumstances which in- 

spire neither optimism nor 
thanksgiving in the souls of confectioners. 
To explain the crash as the natural out- 
come of the failure of Brazil’s attempts at 
valorization of the Bahia crop plus the dis- 





banding of the powerful Accra pool, is to 
overlook causes of a more fundamental and 
inexorable nature. 

Brazil applied the valorization principle 
to coffee, a kindred commodity, with what 
appears to have been signal success. It 
was logical to suppose that a_ similar 
scheme would work for cocoa. 

The Accra Combine, backed by two of 
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the largest banking institutions in the 
world, was, from a financial standpoint, at 


least, almost impregnable. In its hands 
rested control of practically 60% of the 
world supply of raw cocoa. Yet, in the 
face of bull markets in other commodities 
continuing right up to the eve of a presi- 
dential election, and with the usual fall 
demand just around the corner, when coat- 
ing manufacturers must replenish their 
stocks regardless of price—there came 
with a wholly unlooked-for suddenness, a 
market cataclysm which caused even staid 
old dailies to burst forth into a mild 
paroxysm of editorial comment. The New 
York Times speculates as follows: 
CHERCHEZ LA FLAPPER 


“Some of us were a bit mystified the other day 
by the newspaper reports of a big bear market on 
the Cocoa Exchange. We had never associated cocoa 
with frenzied buying and selling, for the reason, per- 
haps, that it had always suggested the quiet dignity 
of the breakfast table in a family where anything so 
stimulating as tea or coffee was taboo. 


The reason given for this slump was that the mar- 
ket had broken under the strain of unprecedented 
offerings, but that really did not explain. Why the 
unprecedented offerings? Did they have any politi- 
cal significance: that is, did they foreshadow a mod- 
ification of the Vo'stead Act and a decline in the 
demand for cocca accompanied by an increased de- 
mand for malt and hops? That did not seem likely, 
for those who have had to give up their beer under 
Volsteadism have not generally taken up the cocoa 
habit, but have turned instead to hard liquor. 

But now the mystery is explained, and the expla- 
nation is so simple and so obvious that we ought 
to have known it all the time. It’s all due to the 
flapper. First, cocoa in all its forms is conducive 
to rotundity of figure, and the flapper would be thin. 
Second, the flapper has taken to cigarettes, and at 
the end of a lunch prefers to puff rather than to sip. 
Third, she demands cocktails in these days of pro- 
hibition, and the fiery potion tends to supplant the 
merely hot one. And so cocoa seems headed for 
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that limbo to which long hair, long skirts and cor- 
sets have already been consigned.. As a result, the 
powerful British cocoa pool has disbanded and the 
cocoa market has turned bearish.” 


Forgiving for a moment our lay neigh- 
bor’s somewhat inaccurate description of 
what we should prefer to call the ‘‘build- 
ing up’’ properties of cocoa, and assuming 
also that the writer of the editorial did not 
deliberately intend to slight solid choco- 
late, whose production takes up by far the 
larger volume of raw cocoa, the Times’ 
analysis of the underlying causes of the 
cocoa market’s crack-up is not without 
logie. 

Whether the result of the causes given or 
of other factors equally potent, one thing 
is regarded as fairly certain, namely, that 
the demand for cocoa has been gradually 
‘*netering out.’’ Not only have coating 
buyers been unusually slow in taking with- 
drawals against their coating contracts, 
but large coating manufacturers who have 
been generally considered short on cocoa 
supplies, quite unexpectedly turned sellers 
on the Exchange, indicating that instead of 
being potential buyers of raw cocoa, they 
had already ‘‘bitten off more than they 
could chew.’’ 

It is not to be wondered that pools and 
government price-fixing measures should 
fail ignominiously under such cireum- 
stances. Price control of a needed com- 
modity is one thing, but without some sem- 
blanee of buying support from the mob, 
price maintenance is impossible. And thus 
a long suffering and much tampered with 
economic law began to stage its usual 
tragic comeback. 


“Old Golds” and The Gold Coast 


OTH in the above editorial and 
elsewhere, numerous’ explana- 
tions have been offered as to the 
probable cause of this very evi- 
dent falling off in the public’s 
consumption of cocoa-containing products. 
The relationship suggested to exist be- 
tween feminine smoking and declining 
cocoa sales has been repeated with such 
regularity and insistence as to warrant the 
serious consideration of the industry. Are 
cigarettes the arch enemies of candy? Is 
there really some striking parallel between 
the steady increase in smoking and the 
simultaneous decline in cocoa and choco- 
late consumption? We should not be sur- 
prised if there were. 
About three years ago the cigarette man- 
ufacturers, goaded’ on by excessive com- 
petition within their own ranks, decided 


to enlarge their field by an appeal to 
women. The first trial ads presenting 
cigarette-smoking in a favorable light to 
women were watched with great interest 
and some misgivings. It was a great stake 
—this sordid commercialization which they 
had attempted to put over through the 
medium of modern advertising—and the 
copy had to be presented with great tact 
and a genuine appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of feminine psychology. The trick 
worked; women ‘‘fell’’ for the new habit, 
hook, line and sinker. Cigarette smoking 
in the United States increased something 
like 30% during the past year, the gain 
being almost entirely due to the increasing 
incidence of women smokers. 

Feminine pin-money which would nor- 


(Continued on page 57) 














The Role of Candy 


in 


SCIENCE and HEALTH 


—a new picture of the 
indispensability of sweets 
(IN THREE PARTS) 

PART ONE 


By ORVILLE H. KNEEN 





OR some years now the 
fillers of sweet teeth 
have been adrift on a 
sea full of rocks, shoals 
and trouble. Loaded to 

the guards with sugar foods in- 

tended by nature to bring health and 
good-cheer to millions of energetic 
humans, the confectioners’ bark has 
tossed hither and yon, vainly seek- 
ing the Eatmore Channel which 
leads to the fabled Harbor of Fair 

Profits. 

The worst of it is that others 
have found ways of taking the wind 
out of the candymen’s sails. Put 
wind is no longer the driving force 
it used to be. It has been plain 
even to an outsider like the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce that the in- 
dustry’s erratic course has been 
leading nowhere but to the rocks. 
The chamber’s recent salvo in Na- 
tion’s Business has left some con- 
fectioners dazed, for it brutally 











brought home to the “Billion Dol- 
lar Muddle” that it was in very 





truth headed for a warm harbor, 
abode of fallen angels, so hot that 
even caramel scorches in no time. 
Certainly no place for candy manu- 
facturers. 

As modern vessels laden with ice 
cream, chewing gum, bakery goods, 
soft drinks, and similar products 
have shot by with increasing sales, 
confectioners have finally become 
aware that new power is needed, 
and that quickly. Up in the crow’s 
nest, THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER sent words of encour- 
agement below—in two recent edi- 
torials entitled “The Passing of an 
Inferiority Complex” and “The Re- 
action Against Dieting.” Some of 
the crew began to take courage. 


Dr. Bundesen Rocks the Boat 





Then last June Dr. Bundesen 
handed us some hot ideas that are 
still jarring overly-modest and re- 
tiring candymakers. Never before 
has an outsider landed so many 
punches in the industry’s midriff. 


[38] 








These and similar calls, from 
aboard the ship as well as along- 
side, have culminated in the adop- 
tion of educational features for N. 
C. A. cooperative advertising—a 
campaign which at last converts the 
old sugar-bark into a full-fledged 
motor ship. Now to get the right 
fuel for our motors! 

Quite recently we have had a few 
lookouts with unusual long-sight. 
They have seen the most direct 
route to Eatmore Channel. When 
O Henry began advertising his bar 
as an energy-making food for 9:00 
a. m. and 3:00 p. m., when the 
body’s fires need restoking, he be- 
gan to provide the fuel which will 
carry the candy ship to Profitland. 
Others have since followed suit. 
More power to those who have seen 
clearly that the industry’s place in 
the sun is predicated upon its claims 
as producer of the fuel-food most 
vitally needed by this work-a-day 
world! 

We stand shoulder to shoulder, 
of course, with those who would 
promote candy-eating by continu- 
ally hammering in such ideas as “‘it’s 
good to eat,” “you eat ‘em because 
you like ’em,” “it’s the flavor,” and 
so on. Certainly flavor, and telling 
about flavor, sells a lot of candy. 
Why be bashful about telling the 
world that we have the tastiest food 
nature ever invented ? 


Indexing Candy as a Necessary 
Food Product 


Nevertheless, there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the rough going 
which we are experiencing just now 
is primarily due to a wide and care- 
fully-fostered prejudice against 
candy as a food. (Almost all hu- 
man ills have at sometime or an- 
other been attributed to sugar!) 
The bad effects anticipated from 
candy-eating (totally without a basis 
of fact) relate to the assimilation 
of sugars. What have we done, as 
an industry, to dispel these fears? 

We cannot, if we would, get away 
from the fact that we make and sell 
a food-product. It is up to us to 
show that candy is not only a good 
food, but a well-nigh indispensable 
one. 

We plan to present much of the 
necessary advertising ammunition in 
the series beginning herewith. We 
realize that many confectioners actu- 
ally are not aware how deeply the 
industry has already delved, with 
the generous aid of governmental 
and outside agencies, into the physi- 
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cal efects of eating candy. Much 
more of this delving will be done in 
the future. In addition, some of 
the leading food scientists and 
physiological students of the world 
have thoroughly investigated the 
status of candy and sugar in the 
human dietary. 

A study of their findings throws 
an entirely new light upon candy. 
It is vindicated as one of man’s most 
vital needs. From scientific experi- 
ments and tests on human energy, 
studies of metabolism, blood-sugar, 
the fattening effects of foods, the 
formation of teeth, and so on 
through patient years of investiga- 
tion, sweets have acquired their 
present indisputable position as in- 
dispensable sources of bodily en- 
ergy and health. 


The Children’s Best Friends 


We have, for instance, the results 
of a lifetime of study by Dr. Logan 
Clendenning, one of the most dis- 
tinguished physicians of modern 
times, into foods, energy, food and 
obesity, etc. At Potter Metabolic 
Clinic, Santa Barbara, California, 
Dr. W. D. Sansum has shown that 
a person can safely lose twenty 
pounds a month while eating normal 
quantities of candy and_ starch 
foods. He will give the basis for 
his recent statement (one that re- 
ceived wide publicity) that candy, 
ice cream and lemonade are the chil- 
dren’s best friends. 

We have the tests of physiol- 
ogists and chemists who have 
studied the relation of blood-sugar 
to fatigue and the exhaustion of 
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athletes, marathon runners and all 
active people. Dermatologists (skin 
specialists), dietitians, dental sur- 
geons and others will add to our 
series the results of their researches, 
telling the latest and soundest posi- 
tion of their sciences with respect to 
the regular use of candy in the diet. 
For the first time, their conclusions 
will be assembled at one point for 
the benefit of those who would 
know the facts, freed from opin- 
ion, prejudice or the preconceived 
notions which have lent color to the 
attacks of candy’s self-seeking ad- 
versaries. 

The conclusions of these seekers 
after truth are so sound, and on the 
whole, so favorable to sugar and 
candy as everyday sources of nutri- 
tion, that every candymaker must 
gain from their perusal a new sense 
of his importance as purveyor of 
health and energy to mankind. And 
no maker of sweet goods needs to 
be told that when he has overcome 
the popular superstitions as to harm- 
ful effects of candy, he will sell 
vastly more of his food products. 
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Making Fat Livings Out of 
“Girth-Control” 


So far, the candy industry has 
been on the defensive. Not only 
has the ship been drifting into the 
byways and onto the shoals, but 
enemies and self-seekers have been 
pouring in a hot fire which has 
largely gone unanswered. Many 
good livings have been “mooched” 
from a public which has eaten not 
wisely but too well (or has been in- 
duced to think it has). Many are 
the individuals, the “institutes’”’ and 
the “societies” living on the fat of 
the land—or at least on that part 
of it fatuously (?) seeking waist- 
reduction, obesity “cures,” girth- 
control and boyish figures for 
frames nature designed to be girlish. 

Apparently the guides to the 
paths of peaked pulchritude unite 
on one item of advice to the obese, 
no matter how else they disagree. 
At once eliminate sugar and candy 
(and thereby release that portion of 
the consumer’s dollar to other 
uses!). Knowing much less than 
nothing about the science of meta- 
bolism, assimilation, or the physical 
requirements of the body and the 
foods that supply them, these mis- 
guided protagonists of the sylph- 
like figure cheerfully advise against 
the use of the best fuel-food nature 
has given to the human race; and, 
fortunately for the candymaker- 
the one food for which the craving 
is universal! 

Yes, it is high time these misin- 
formed, often self-deluded Don 
Quixotes, were handed a few hot 
facts. We propose to do that in 


From our great grandfathers we have inherited as fine a collection of untruths, bugbears, erroneous 
beliefs and rank misinformation as any old witch could concoct in the light of the moon. 


[39] 








THE ROLE OF CANDY 








The irresistible sweet: 


























Is it conceivable that nature grossly blundered when she implanted in us such a strong desire for sweets, 
and then supplied that dainty in more than half of all her fruits? There is a wealth of evidence with 
which we as an industry can nail down the popular prejudices against candy. 


this series. For years, for instance, 
we have been told that bedtime fable 
about sugar causing a disease of 
the teeth—they would probably 
have called it dental “rickets” only 
they didn’t happen to think of the 
connection. Four out of five have 
it, say the tooth-sayers—all due to 
sugar. Sure. Why not? Have 
they ever carried on scientific tests 
to prove their assertions? We are 
now in possession of much valuable 
data from the dental profession. It 
shows how really far from the facts 
the traducers of candy have been. 
Far from being the ruination of 
teeth, certain types of candy have 
actually been recommended for the 
teeth. We have learned a great deal 
about the effective “embedding” of 
the teeth, the strengthening of the 
gums and the efficient cleansing ac- 
tion which results from the vigorous 
chewing of tough foods such as 
molasses taffies, caramels, etc. 

The fattening effects of various 
foods, including such carbohydrates 
as sugar, have likewise been sub- 
jected to scientific scrutiny. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the 
question is, are candies more or less 
fattening than other foods which 
contain equivalent food value? 
There is a perfectly logical answer 
to this. A physiological explana- 
tion has been found for the deeply- 
rooted craving for sweets that has 
come down to us from remotest gen- 
erations. No, nature is not nearly 
so dumb as some would have us be- 
lieve. 


Sugar,—Panacea of the Ancients 


In working out a rational study 
of candy in the diet it is useful to 





analyze the feelings and guess-work 
(one could hardly call it reasoning ) 
of the Middle Ages toward sugar 
products. The ancients, it is known, 
adopted sugar as a medicine. They 
probably did this, however, because 
it was rare and expensive; and also 
because it had a pleasant and much- 
desired taste wherewith to cover up 
villainous concoctions. Every apoth- 
ecary and patient was certain it 
must have some beneficial influence 
upon the ills of the human body. 

So at one time sugar was the in- 
fallible cure-all for every disease to 
which flesh is heir. Its marvelous 
“healing properties” could be af- 
forded only by the wealthy, espe- 
cially during those long centuries 
when the precious crystals were iso- 
lated only by _pestle-and-mortar. 
On the other hand, we have always 
had with us those stern souls whu 
believe that anything pleasant must 
perforce be bad for us. 

Probably it was the less well-to- 
do of past ages, seeking to discour- 
age their yearning families against 
the costly panacea which tasted so 
nice, who began the “whispering 
campaign” against sugar. How they 
must have shuddered as they de- 
scribed its “settling on the lungs,” 
the alarming attacks of overheating 
which it caused (nevertheless, rather 
useful in those stoveless winters!) 
Why, sugar might even induce 
apoplexy, gravely warned some of 
the most alarmed. 

Thus at another stage of history, 
whole communities have lived and 
died in fear of the strange if pleas- 
ant-tasting sugar, just as there are 
under-nourished flappers today in 
mortal terror of the good god 


[40] 


Avoirdupois. Yet we have a sneak- 
ing suspicion that e-éry half-starved 
child of those past days, and every 
person who could “get away with 
it,” bootlegged sugar and candy 
whenever opportunity offered. But 
the prejudices grew. Bad news has 
always traveled fast. 


Superstitions That Have “Carried 
On” 


Superstitions often persist from 
generation to generation, even grow- 
ing in extent and power. “Truth 
crushed to earth” may take centuries 
to arise, and then she may be much 
battered and bruised. There was 
just as little basis for attributing 
universal healing qualities to sugar 
crystals as there is for making 
sugar and candy the scapegoats for 
all human misfortunes. But from 
our great-grandfathers, still looking 
upon refined sugar as a luxury for 
the wealthy, we have inherited as 
fine a collection of untruths, bug- 
bears, erroneous beliefs and rank 
misinformation as any old _ witch 
could concoct in the light of the 
moon. 

Only demonstrated scientific truths 
will lay these ghosts of “the grop- 
ing age.” We must obtain and 
broadcast simple physical data which 
any disinterested person can prove 
for himself. Does sugar produce 
heat? Of course it does, and we are 
duly thankful to nature for a fuel 
as concentrated as it is delicious. 
Which produces the most heat in 
the body—twice as much as sugar 
or candy? Science has the answer, 
based on thorough and conclusive 
experiments. 

Recently asked 


some scientists 
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themselves the question “must ‘lean 
and hungry Cassius’ abjure all 
sweet foods in order to keep him- 
self that way?” Is it only candy, 
or is it all energy-producing foods 
which, eaten to excess, go into re- 
serve energy in the form of fat? 
That’s what fat is—reserve energy. 
The scientists who have studied the 
“ins and outs” of nutrition and the 
effects of various foods are now 
ready to give us the results of their 
investigations. Absorbingly inter- 
esting these facts are, both to candy- 
makers and to candy eaters. 

The modern “eliminator of 
waist,” from his study of human 
energy, vitality and strength, has 
shown that a balanced diet including 
sugar is more healthful, more pleas- 
ant and far more effective, than 
a diet prescribing a complete elim- 
ination of the great fuel-food. For 
sugar is only one of many foods, 
which, when grossly over-eaten, 
tend to fatten the over-eater. There 
are many starches which are far 
more likely to cause vest-buttons to 
fly—the “great big baked potato” 
being a case in point. 

Candy Gives Its Own Warning 
Signal 

One of the chief reasons for this 
lies in the fact that nature has pro- 
vided an “automatic stop” against 
over-indulgence in sweets. Just 
note for yourself, how the appetite 
for candy decreases gradually as 
piece after piece goes “down red 
lane.” This infallible traffic-signal 
on the red lane is present in all ani- 
mals—and so it is almost impossible 
to grossly overeat sweets. 

It is a fact of some consequence 
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that practically every animal, bird, 
insect, and certainly every branch 
of humans from time immemorial, 
have found sweets irresistible. 
Sweetness is the one plant-element 
universally craved throughout the 
animate kingdom. /s it conceivable 
that Nature grossly blundered when 
she implanted in us such a strong 
desire for sweets, and then supplied 
that dainty in more than half of all 
the fruits, in addition to the honey 
of the bee, sugar-cane, maple sap, 
etc.? 

Leading proponents of a fair pro- 
portion of sugar in the daily diet 
feel that the time has come to knock 
out superstition from current ideas 
relating to candy. There are many 
today, for instance, who still believe 
that candies of high sugar concen- 
tration, such as lemon drops, are 
not good for our insides. Yet all 
agree that lemonade is quite all 
right. A few lemon drops dissolved 
in water make a good lemonade. 
Obviously, the candy was good to 
start with. The body accepts candy 
with the greatest alacrity—no food 
digests and passes into the life 
stream as rapidly as does candy and 
sugar. 

There are millions of people 
drawing heavily and constantly up- 
on their stores of energy, who do 
not eat nearly enough energy- 
making candy. On the other hand, 
there are increasing numbers of 
lumbermen, woodsmen, hikers, fish- 
ermen, mountain climbers, soldiers, 
Arctic explorers, wrestlers ard ath- 
letes of all kinds, who have learned 
to replenish their energies rapidly 
and pleasantly—with candy. Re- 
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markable examples will be cited in 
this series of world-famous wres- 
tlers, swimmers and others who use 
their muscles strenuously and stead- 
ily, who have adopted sugar in some 
form as their mainstay in action, 
and to ward off excessive fatigue. 
The blood-sugar tests of marathon 
runners rank among the most use- 
ful contributions to the human race. 
Candy and the Diabetic 

We possess the data to prove that 
there is no source of muscular en- 
ergy which compares with sugar for 
quick effectiveness. Even patients 
suffering from diabetes and tempo- 
rarily deprived of all sugar, when 
they have accidentally overdosed 
themselves with insulin and become 
so weak and exhausted as to almost 
“pass out of the picture,” are in- 
structed to counteract these effects 
by immediately eating a spoonful of 
sugar or a piece of candy. The 
revitalizing effect upon the diseased 
frame is little short of miraculous, 

It has been said that the candy 
industry has been suffering from a 
very bad overdose of “inferiority 
complex.” Candy has been under 
attack so long that the average 
candymaker seems to be thoroughly 
“browbeaten.” It is the purpose of 
this series to provide solid and re- 
liable facts wherewith to revitalize 
the advertising forces of the indus- 
try, and to serve as ammunition for 
those who would put on a brand 
new Superiority Complex by delib- 
erately going about gunning for 
malicious traducers. When this in- 
formation has been published, we 
hope that no candy manufacturer 
will ever again have occasion to 
apologize, either affirmatively or 
negatively, for being in the business 
of making pure and wholesome 
sweets. We maintain with enlight- 
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Sweets are the only food for which nature has provided an automatic stop against over indulgence. Note 
how candy begins to “cloy” as we reach the point of satiety. 
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ened scientific opinion that the uni- 
versal craving for sweets is not a 
snare and a delusion, but an integral 
part of Nature’s all-comprehending 
plan! 

Meanwhile, all confectioners are 
in the same boat. They can thank 
Dr. Bundesen for rocking the boat 
last June. He presented some of 
the present scientific data on eating 
candy to make fine teeth; eating 
candy made of weight-reducing in- 
gredients; getting all the needed 
mineral salts, vitamins, and other 
vital elements from the various 
foods compounded into candies. 
Most of his hearers were aston- 
ished at this presentation of facts 
which one would have expected to 
be commonplace knowledge to the 
average confectioner. Dr. Bundesen 
charged the industry with being en- 
gaged in a “conspiracy of silence” 
to conceal from the public the fact 
that candy is a wholesome and de- 
sirable food. ©, where are the town 
criers now? 

Candy—Potential Energizer of 

the Human Race! 

Consumption of candy will inev- 
itably increase as a result of the 
cooperative educational advertising 
campaign now under way. But the 
candy-eaters of the world, present 
and potential, must be constantly 
bombarded with the subject from 
every direction. Again and again it 
must be proved that candy is a 
healthful and necessary food; not 
merely a tidbit for parties and 
sweethearts. This must be done 
through the tests and statements of 
college professors, research men, 
dietitians, dermatologists, medical 
men and the numerous other spe- 
cialists who have given their lives 
to the study of the human body and 
the improvement of the race. 

Never before have so many good 
foods been combined into tasty can- 
dies as at the present time. Prod- 
usts lacking in minerals, vitamins, 
etc., are mingled skilfully with 
those which possess the needed ele- 
ments. There is not a single vita- 
min, necessary mineral salt or de- 
sirable food element which is not 
incorporated in some type of candy. 
Dr. Bundesen is right. Why keep it 
dark? 

Is there any doubt but that a pub- 
lic educated to eating candy because 
it tastes good will eat more candy 
when it is convinced that it is 
also a healthful, energy-giving and 
strength-supplying food for the 


whole body and the whole human 
race? The sugar-ship is headed in 
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* —Ask : Me!——- 


September Questions 


1. Which types of candy are best for teeth and gums? 


2. How does science refute the claim that candy ruins the teeth be- 
cause of sugar’s natural affinity for the mineral elements which 


they contain? 


3. What is meant by “seeding”? 


4. Why do alcoholic vapors carry off even the higher boiling flavor 
constituents during the manufacture of hard candy? Is it possible 


to arrest this loss? 


5. Name three important classes of basic material suitable for flavor 


blending. 


6. Why do crystallized corn sugar candies produce a cooling sensa- 


tion when placed in the mouth? 


7. Whose idea was it to devise a series of voluntary score cards with 
which to enable confectionery buyers to evaluate candy quality? 


8. Who wrote “Modern Confectionery”? 


9. Name four dry sugars of different chemical formula which are 
being successfully used in the quantity production of candy at 


the present time. 


10. What is the difference between “free” 


crystallization ? 
simultaneously ? 


Cee 


moisture and water of 


Can both forms of water exist in the same sugar 


eee 





Answers to AUGUST Questions 


1. Why are there two different 
forms of corn sugar when there is 
only one form of sucrose? 


Ans.—Dextrose (corn sugar) is 
capable of crystallizing out of water 
solution into two different forms of 
crystal at different temperatures. 
Dextrose hydrate, the more common 
form, is the more stable of the two 
and contains one molecule or ap- 
proximately 8% of water of crys- 
tallization. Anhydrous dextrose is 
the crystal formed at higher tem- 


the right course. We have under- 
taken to furnish not only the fuel 
for its motors, but the ammunition 
for the sharpshooters and the heavy 
gunners. If this be war, make the 
most of it! 

Epitor’s Note—Be_ sure that 
your advertising and sales depart- 
ments are provided with extra 
copies of the numbers in which this 
serial appears. It is exactly the sort 
of information which they have 
been waiting for. 
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perature without water of crystal- 
lization. Chemically, these two 
forms of dextrose are identical, 
although they differ somewhat in 
physical and therefore “working” 
properties. The ordinary sugar 
crystal (sucrose) occurs only in the 
anhydrous form, i.e., without water 
of crystallization. 

2. Who is Dr. Bundesen and what 
influence has he had on the candy 
industry? 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Ans.—President of the American 
Public Health Association and 
Health Director of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago. His stirring ad- 
dress at the last convention of the 
N. C. A. has aroused confectioners 
to the latent possibilities existing in 
their own industry, and resulted in 
his retention as public health coun- 
selor to the Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion working with the advertising 
and educational campaign. 


3. How do sweetness and solubil- 
ity of sugars determine the point of 
satiety in individual candy consump- 
tion? 


Ans.—Sugars like levulose (fruit 
sugar), which possess a high factor 
of solubility, are quickly dissolved 
in the mouth and washed down by 
the saliva, leaving the mouth “clean” 
and ready for more. Sugars which 
dissolve slowly appear to tire the 
sensory nerves more rapidly and 
produce the sensation referred to as 
“cloying.” It has been noted that 
the sweetness of sugars appears to 
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influence individual satiety to a 
lesser extent than their respective 
solubilities. 

4. What confectionery raw mate- 
rials are the following shipping 
points chiefly noted for? 

Papautla (Mexico)—Vanilla 
beans. 

Fresno (California )—Raisins and 
other domestic dried fruits. 

Bahia (Brazil )—Cocoa beans. 

Bordeaux (France )—Walnuts. 


5. What is the meaning of “buf- 
fer action” as applied to the use of 
cream of tartar in hard candy? 

Ans.—* Buffer action” is the term 
applied to the action of cream of 
tartar in maintaining a definite pH 
or hydrogen-ion concentration in the 
hard candy batch. 


6. Name an important root vege- 
table which is employed in candy 
making without undergoing an cx- 
tensive process of manufacture. 

Ans.— Peanut. 


7. What is ribbonzene? 


CONFECTIONER 


Answers to August Questions 
(Continued from Page 42) 





Ans.—<An inexpensive ribbon ma- 
terial made of wood fiber. 


8. What important part is the 
sunflower taking in providing a 
source of raw material supply for 
the confectionery industry of the 
future? 

Ans.—The U. S. Department of 
Commerce has established semi- 
factory production of fruit sugar, 
or levulose, from the Jerusalem 
artichoke, a species of sunflower. 
This sugar, which is the sweetest 
and most universal in nature, offers 
great possibilities for practical em- 
ployment in nearly all branches of 
the confectionery industry. 


9, Name two super-cooled liquids 
entering into the manufacture and 
packing of hard candy. 

Ans.—The hard candy itself, and 
the glass jars in which it is fre- 
quently packed. 


10. What common candy ingredi- 


antiseptic properties? 
Ans.—The essential oils. 
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Round Table 
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The Ten Packing Problems: 


1. In your opinion what is a reasonable proportion of finished cost to allow for packaging expense 
(exclusive of the labor of packing) : 
On bar goods? 
On regular package goods? 
2. What proportion of this packaging allowance should be allotted to (a) the box, (b) the wrap, 
(c) the findings? 
3. Do you consider a periodic revamping of “candy’s clothes” (the trade dress) necessary or desir- 
able, and to what extent? 


4. Along which lines would you suggest supplier co-operation or research to make packaging mate- 
rial a still more potent and effective factor in candy sales? 


5. What means do you suggest be employed to originate new packages? Should we 

(a) Leave it to the interested department heads? 

(b) Consult outside authorities? 

(c) Base selections on the opinions of the sales force, or 

(d) Obtain comments and suggestions from an average “cross-section” of the public 


by questioning as many persons as possible both inside and outside of our organization? 


6. In your own experierice, what has been the dominant factor in package design? (Color, form, : 


texture, material used, transparency, novelty, etc.) 


7. Do you employ “package inserts” or enclosures and for what class of advertising, promotion or 
educational work do you find them most suitable? Send samples of enclosures you use. 


8. Do you regard findings, such as bonbon cups, laces, mats, etc., in the light of necessary evils, or 
as vital factors in the success or failure of your packages? Why? 

9. What method do you find most effective in guarding against overweight and underweight of pack- 
age goods? 

10. In designing new numbers, is it preferable to design the assortment to fit a standard size box 
or to shape the box zround the assortment? There is a great deal to be said for both methods. What do 
you think? 


The Answers: 





From Heit-Miller-Lau Co. 

Questions 1 and 2 can hardly be 
answered in a definite way, because 
everything depends upon the type of 
package, the quality of the candy, 
the type of people to whom you ad- 
dress yourself with the package. All 
of these factors, it seems to me, 
would bring about varying percent- 





ages, so that one could hardly set 
up figures that would apply to all. 

It goes without saying that in the 
line of package candies a new dress 
is imperative at regular intervals. 
There are certain packages which 
are staple and standard and which 
stand the test of time, but in the 
larger lines it is, of course, neces- 
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sary that new packages be constant- 
ly infused to attract interest and at- 
tention. Suppliers of labels can be 
very helpful and are helpful in fur- 
nishing the manufacturer with ideas 
for new packages. In fact our ex- 
perience is that most of our new 
packages are suggested by box and 
label houses. Although the attrac- 
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tiveness of the package is impor- 
tant, in the long run the quality and 
character of the candy is the basic 
thing which causes the package to 
succeed. 

We employ an insert which serves 
as a complaint slip and another one 
which calls attention to other pack- 
ages in the line. 

The findings, such as_ bonbon 
cups, laces, mats, etc., are vital fac- 
tors in the success or failure of 
packages. 

I do not think there is any def- 
inite rule that could be followed 
with reference to the matter of 
making a box to fit the candy or the 
candy to fit the box. Usually we 
find a box and then pick the assort- 
ments to fill the boxes. 


Alberta Candy Co., Inc., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Commenting on the MANuUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER’S question- 
naire, Mr. C. E. Price, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of Alberta 
Candy Company, Inc., San Francis- 
co, presented some interesting fig- 
ures on the cost of packaging of 
fancy, bulk and penny goods. 

Question No. 1 and 2. Figures 
quoted by Mr. Price indicated that 
on faney candy grades which cost 
56 cents to manufacture, the pack- 
aging cost was 17.2 cents. On an- 
other fancy candy product which 
cost 35 cents to produce, the pack- 
aging expense was 10.84 cents. 

On bulk goods the proportion of 
packaging expense was considerably 
lower. On case goods which cust 
13 cents to manufacture, the pack- 
aging expense was 1 cent, and the 
penny goods variety produced at a 
cost of 47 cents the box, packaging 
was represented by 2 cents per box. 

The following figures applied to 
several grades of bar goods: 

Bar goods costing 54 cents, pack- 
aging cost 6.5 cents. 

Bar goods costing 64 cents, pack- 
aging cost 5.3 cents. 

Bar goods costing 58 cents, pack- 
aging expense 9.2 cents. 

“These figures are representative 
of our different grades,” he said, 
“and it is evident that the propor- 
tion of packaging expense is greater 
on the fancy goods manufactured 
in our plant. 

No. 5. “We employ great care in 
choosing the right kind of packaging 
for our products. Formerly we con- 
tracted for a great deal of packag- 
ing material in advance, but now we 
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find it more advantageous to ex- 
periment with smaller runs, as we 
do not care to be tied up with a 
color or design of package that does 
not take with the trade. We make 
every effort to determine which 
packages are productive of best re- 
sults. We keep our ears close to 
the ground, and when a new grade 
is put on the market we instruct 
our salesmen to watch closely which 
packages are popular with the trade 
and which necessitate substitution. 
I find it advantageous to visit the 
trade personally to secure first hand 
impressions on the popularity of our 
packages, but we seldom make ex- 
tensive consumer surveys. 

No. 6. “I find that color is a 
dominant factor in popularity of 
packaging. Color is a predominant 
factor in packaging fancy goods, 
and next to that we consider design 
of package as of importance. On 
bulk goods, texture of packaging is 
the secondary consideration. On 
penny goods we must consider style 
of packaging as secondary to color. 


No. 3. “Yes, we consider a pe- 
riodic revamping of package exte- 
rior a necessary factor in stimu- 
lating sales. As a general practice 
we revamp the colors about once in 
two years. The trade requires some- 
thing new, something novel, every 
once in a while, and we find that by 
periodically changing color and de- 
sign we stimulate sales effort. 


No. 7. “For our Tartle Bars we 
use a set of enclosures which adver- 
tise our several other grades of bar 
candy, such as Tangoes, Jelly Roll, 
Malteser Bar, each retailing at 5 
cents. We rotate the enclosures, in- 
serting a different one each day, as 
our purpose is to obtain turnover of 
our different grades instead of con- 
centrating sales effort on one grade. 
This method of using enclosures has 
been found to be very satisfactory. 

No. 8. “We regard package find- 
ings, such as bonbon cups, laces, 
etc., as vital factors in the success 
of packages. Giving the package an 
attractive finding adds to the sal- 
ability. I can point to many in- 
stances in industry how the manner 
of presenting the product to the 
trade in suitable dress as well as 
surroundings has been the making 
of a sales success on big scale. 

No. 9. “We make every effort to 
control the correct weight of the 
product before it leaves the plant. 
However, no matter how vigilant 
we are, some of the goods neces- 
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sarily vary to a small degree. How- 
ever, if there is a tendency toward 
overweight or underweight we ad- 
just our production system to avoid 
possible recurrence. The chocolate 
covering may run thin, necessitating 
some better supervision in the dip- 
ping departments or possibly the 
packing equipment, as the case 
may be. 

No. 10. “We manufacture some 
two hundred different grades in this 
plant, and so we find it necessary to 
shape the box around the assort- 
ment, instead of fitting the assort- 
ment to a standard box.” J 


From United Candy Co. 
No. 1. We do not feature Bar 


x ods. 

No. 2. This question, I take it, 
relates to the latter half of question 
No. 1. (a) 20%, (b) 4%, (c) 
242%. These are necessarily ap- 
proximate figures because of the 
variation in packages. 

No. 3. Yes, unless you are a na- 
tional advertiser and you have a 
standard package that sells—for ex- 
ample, Whitman’s Sampler—and so 
long as it does sell and the sales in- 
crease it would be foolish to change 
it. But I should say that the aver- 
age candy manufacturer should new- 
ly dress package items at least twice 
a year but under the important su- 
pervision of stock control. Other- 
wise you will have accumulated a 
lot of “cats and dogs” which will 
eat up profits. Far better to order 
10,000 and pay the long price than 
to be over-enthusiastic and order 
50,000 and then be forced to close 
out a large proportion of the run at 
no profit. 





No. 4. Basically speaking, in my 
judgment too much is put into the 
box, method of wrapping, etc. Bet- 
ter to have a neat but inexpensive 
box carrying an assortment of bet- 
ter candy to retail at 70 or 80 cents 
per pound. This statement is borne 
out by the success that the Candy 
Chain Stores are making—that is to 
say, they are selling candy and not 
boxes with fancy designs, pretty be- 
ribboned boxes, etc. 

No. 5. a, b, c and d. The day 
of the general practitioner is past 
and today is the day of specializa- 
tion. Therefore I would consult an 
artist who knows how to put colors 
together to produce the proper sym- 
phony in color scheme, and a lith- 
ographer who knows how to execute 
the design. Use a name for the 
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The Answers to Packing Round 
From Jos. B. Funke Co. 


package synonymous with the de- 
sign but make the name subordinate 
to the brand name or the house that 
you are trying to put over. 

No. 6. Color. 


No. 7. Yes, package inserts are 
used, as per sample enclosed. 


No. 8. With the general attitude 
of the manufacturers of package 
goods today I should say, “yes, bon- 
bon cups, laces, mats, etc., are nec- 
essaty,” and are vital factors in put- 
ting over a package retailing for 
$1.00 or more because so long as 
packages of this class are generally 
regarded as gifts they must carry 
through to this conclusion. 

No. 9. 
age packed. 

No. 10. Decide definitely upon 
the assortment you propose to offer 
and then build the package to it. 


By weighing every pack- 


From C. H. Forsman 


No. 3. As we live in an age of 
fads and fancies not only in candy 
but dress, automobiles and _practi- 
cally every commodity you can 
think of, the public looks for stand- 
ard merchandise in new clothes 
from season to season. 

We can furnish you authentic in- 
formation that the manufacturers 
that have kept up with the times, in 
newly attractive désigns, have gone 
ahead faster, and have made more 
progress than the candy manufac- 
turers that have stuck to their staple 
packages that have become obsolete. 
You not only have to dress up your 
package line, but have to change the 
style of the contents, such as the 
public demands, also use new and 
modern methods of modernizing 
and originating your own ideas. In 
copying a competitor’s idea you only 
get the business that is left behind. 

All of which means: “Become 
wide awake, keep up with the times” 
and cultivate ideas; then have the 
conviction to carry out the program 
that you believe. First, last and 
always, the merchandise has to back 
up the outer appearance. 


From Paper Goods Company 


No. 1. About 10% is considered 
a reasonable amount for the boxes 
on fancy packages. This is based 
on the 1 Jb. size. On bar goods the 


variation is between 5% and 10%. 





No. 1. Packing expense on Bar 
goods, 12-15%, on Package goods 
22-28%. 

No. 2. Of the above allowance, 


the box a fair proportion for the 
box would be 60%, for the wrap 
28%, the findings 12%. 

No. 3. Periodic revamping of 
the “trade dress” is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable in high priced 
line, but is necessary for cheaper 
lines. 

No. 5. Both the opinions of sales 
force and the opinions of outside 
authorities are especially desirable 
when originating new packages. 

No. 6. We believe the dominant 
factor in package design is color 
combined with dignity, refinement 
and continuity. 


Ho. ¢. 


We employ package in- 


From the Supplier’s Viewpoint 


No. 2. We have never been able 
to determine a percentage price on 
wrappers and findings, and find that 
people making very cheap goods 
will pay just as much for their 
wrappers as those making the very 
best packages. The same is true of 


findings. 
No. 3. Any package should be 


revamped when the sale of the 
product is dropping off, unless some 
reason outside of the package is 
known as the cause. 


No. 4. We think it would be very 
helpful if the ethics of the industry 
were along lines which would sug- 
gest that the boxes be in keeping 
with the quality of the merchandise 
that went into them and the retail 
price at which they were made to 
sell. The package should not act as 
a means to make cheap candy look 
like good candy because that is bad 
merchandising for all concerned. 


No. 5. New packages should be 
originated by a committee from the 
plant making the goods in conjunc- 
tion with the manufacturer of the 
boxes. The committee would con- 
sist of the heads of departments re- 
sponsible for the sale of fancy pack- 
ages; and the boxmaker should be 
one capable of handling boxes, art 
work, and printing. 

No. 6. No one factor alone is re- 
sponsible for the domination of a 
package. We believe that color, 
form, and material properly com- 
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serts to good advantage as adver- 
tising. 
No. 8. Package findings are vital 


factors, as they preserve the goods 

better till they reach the consumer. 
No. 10. We use both methods, 

depending on results we are after. 


From Paul F. Beich Co. 


No. 3. Yes. Periodic revamping 
necessary. 
No. 5. Consult outside authori- 


ties and interested department heads 
when making up new packages. 

No. 6. None. No dominant fac- 
tor in package design. 


No. 7. No, we do not employ 
package inserts. 
No. 8 Yes. Box findings are 


vital factors. 

No.9. Supervision—the most ef- 
fective method for controlling over- 
weight and underweight. 

No. 10. We do both. 


bined can influence the sale of a 
product to a very large extent. 

No. 7. We believe that “package 
inserts” are good advertising, and 
that excellent educational work can 
be done through them. 


No. 8. We regard findings, such 
as bon bon cups, laces, mats, etc., as 
vital factors in the success of a 
package if they are properly used 
and not to excess. 


No. 9. Boxes made a proper size 
to fit the goods are a good guard 
against over-weight. The package 
should be made to fit the goods 
rather than buying a package and 
then trying to fill it. 

No. 10. In designing new num- 
bers, we think it is preferable to de- 
cide on the assortment and make a 
box to sell it. 


From F. E. Mason & Sons 


No. 3. Yes. 
No. 4. An open mind to all new 


ideas on part of manufacturer and 
buyer. 

No.5. (a) Yes. (b) Yes. (c) 
Yes. (d) No. ; 

No. 6. Color and texture are the 
dominant factors in package design. 

No. 8. Package findings are vital 
factors, to be kept simple and ele- 
gant. 

No. 10. “Shaping the box around 
the assortment” is best policy. 
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Casual comments on 
current candy advertising 
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(ConpuCcTED BY D. M. HuBBARD) 


The Package Insert 


BOUT all any candy 
manufacturer interest- 
ed in seeing his sales 
pyramid needs to do in 
order to get a neat lit- 
tle object lesson is to run down to 
the corner drug store. Once there, 
buy a tube of shaving cream. Or a 
bottle of mouth wash. Even a cake 
of any soap that is attractively 
wrapped will do. 

Then take the purchases home 
and remove them from their con- 
tainers. Four out of five (whether 
or not they happen to be tooth 
paste) will have it. It, in this case, 



































Eager Builder of Good Will 


being some sort of insert which says 
something interesting, pertinent and 
informative about the product. Per- 
haps the package insert will even 
put its story over with as much ef- 
fect as a good-size advertisement in 
a publication of recognized merit. 
The remainder of the object les- 


vantage of one of the hardest work- 
ing, most economical builders of 
good will. 

If he finds no cheery insert with 
something real to say when he opens 
his own package, he can chalk it 
down as fact that he is overlooking 
a chance to do something for those 


son comes when this selfsame manu- 


sales that ought to be pyramiding. 


facturer opens one of his own pack- A friend of mine who can talk 


ages. Does he find there an inter- 
esting little insert with an engaging 
personality that makes the customer 
think more highly of the merchan- 
If that happens, he needs no 
For he is taking ad- 


dise ? 
object lesson. 
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For the Connoisseur 


NIB-LETTES 


as ae 


HERE afea 
gteat many exquisite confections 
of such delicate, subtle flavors that 
they are far more delicious with- 
out chocolate. Funke has gathered 
the finest of these rare sweets, and 
now introduces them to you in 
abundance in the new ‘‘Nib-lette’’ 
package. A real innovation in 
candies, for those seeking sweets 
other than chocolates. Also very 
appropriate as a gift when alter- 
nated with packages on the pre- 
ceding Pgs. Such creations as 
Almond Scotch, Valencia Rolls, 
Creole Puffs, Black Walnut Cher- 
ries will intrigue you, and cause 
a flueter of joy in any fair recipi- 
ent’s heart. 


with some authority when the con- 
versation swings round to packages 
and similar topics hz 
of the package insert and its uses. 
He believes firmly that although it 
is perhaps the smallest member of 


is made a study 


——— on 
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THE PACKAGE INSERT 






















the advertising family it possesses 
positive advertising value. There are \ 
ten or eleven important tasks that QL ERE you FEN tom 
inserts can perform, he says, and it pa toy materials are = 
is a poor insert that doesn’t accom- epic: Signet propel blended into the 
plish two or three of these. globe-trotter you would need exquisite . in i 
- . on to be. First to Trinidad, Ven- this box. No product 
He has listed twelve functions . an Ga Rie bo Reg not ain ite 
that inserts help perform. They 7 gh anc A oy ee a ether is 20 worthy to be the mes | 
are: 1. Directions for use. As ap- chocolate coating. Then over to ee oe Especi- 
; 7 , i< ~t} ic southern France for its famous 20,---if it is Funke’s- where 
plied to candy this function is, of ber woe sem oer ceetedione 
course, — not of great importance. and Italy we gather flberts with greatest skill and em- 
Candy is to be eaten and everyone and almonds. To Turkey, bellished by many years 
knows that. It is conceivable, nev- pose can — and 
ertheless, that some manufacturer —— se In fact sais 
might remind the person who has purest cane guaranteed to please you... 
bought one of his packages of cer- sugar. a 
° ° e . fou! » 
tain facts relating to eating its con- pore 
tents. For example, candy just be- $02 B FUBEE CO « Le Crore Wie chacs ot Pike Gankens hes 08 waere 
fore a meal does not make for a 











hearty appetite at meal time. When 
is candy most pleasant? In what 














quantities is it usually most enjoy- GUARANTEE — 
able : Po nme - cenamonee $ r 
2. Suggestions for wider use. : a : : : 
~ . . ‘ . . . 
This comes fairly close to directions San cenatites oor s en eee Ee 
° - it to the agency where it was purchased e FUNKE’S candies have been > { 
for use. However, the insert may ur aacntra sword oat com 3 “Tamous for their perfect fa- 
. oh ; s eae . ints eit wo or re e. oak Gale greater a ~ 
well be used to suggest occasions mers ctnvenint, mail on unasnutetory : = : 
= , ~ , are adjust any and the carr 
for serving candy—reminders not to cn aay qemgtetans and guy che comtage Spies ees ete ee 
forget in planning the next bridge qaueupdantineeDiennees eats Spent aay Toeroret | 
° if over-heated. However, if kept under + If, for some reason, it does « 
party, the next dinner, the tea after favorable conditions both chococates end aot satiety. please write us. ¢ il 
* a ’ fondants improve in flavor and consistency > giving name of dealer from ° | 
Saturday’s football game, etc. We welcome critciom and suagestions. © Ghall give you full satisfac: © [ill 
- Bt STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 3 then. : Bl 
3. Advertising other products oe : cove : i 
. > " 2 oy sc Chicago— 1537 So. Michigan Ave. 4 2 S 
made by the manufacturer, Here is ase —100 So. Michie Av 3 “Centections Tuas 
a thoroughly logical and sensible use FIER cree, 








for the candy package insert. Usu- 
ally the only person who sees the in- 
sert is the person who has just 
bought. That person presumably is 
already sold. What an opportunity 
to sell him or her’ other items in the 
line! 

Most cartons sold by the jobber 
to a retail dealer use the insert in 
this manner. Recently I noticed one 
used by The D. L. Clark Company 
of Pittsburgh. Most retailers know 


the Clark Bar. This insert which, 
. On the reverse side of this insert used in an imported package of solid chocolate (by 
by the way, Was as big as a broad- Wanamakers) is a reproduction of a famous painting 


side talked about this company’s 
a hope you 


Orange Bar and its One Way Bar, 
will like these candies. 














three items with a decorative clock 
as a premium to sweeten the deal. 
And the insert looked to the Ad- 
viewer as if it were capable of pull- 


new items. It offered a deal on the 
ing a carload of orders. Esoryiling posslile hes boon done 





to make them please you,...and all other lovers 


4. The guarantee. What better of fine candies who can distinguish the products 
place has a manufacturer to put his of the master confiseur from the layman. We 
a bef h } a are still of “‘the oldschool” where custom made | 
guarantee before the purchasers quality stands supreme,... and hope our goods 
eyes than on the package insert? In "reflect our efforts. JOS. B. FUNKE COMPANY | 
this one respect confectioners have MAKERS OF FINE CANDIES FOR 47 YEARS i 


long used the insert and use it well. 

5. To call attention to unusual 
features. Here is an opportunity to 
emphasize some of the high spots 
the purchaser has been told about in , 
publieation advertising, only there is Package inserts that build good will and help keep sales pyramiding 
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no waste circulation of package in- 
serts. They reach candy buyers 100 
per cent. 

6. Re-advertising the product to 
the consumer. Supplementing the 
national advertising. Repetition is 
the essence of good advertising. 
Telling the customer something once 
usually means nothing. It is only 
by repeating the advertising idea 
that an impression is made. 

7. Securing the names of pros- 
pective buyers. Valuable with re- 
spect to some products, the candy 
package insert appears to offer rela- 
tively little for this use. The manu- 
facturers of products running into 
considerable amounts of money fre- 
quently ask their customers for the 
names of prospective buyers. The 
Adviewer questions the advisability 
of attempting this on a candy pack- 
age insert. 

8. Making offers of samples, 
booklets, etc. Here again is a use 
for the package insert which applies 
to many products better than to 
candy. Hosiery, food product, toilet 
article and similar manufacturers 
have used this method with some 
success, although it is a fact that the 
package insert is not especially well 
adapted for getting direct returns. 

9. To get Testimonials. Asking 
the customer to tell you what he 
thinks of the product doubtless will 
recommend itself to some manufac- 
turers. Some testimonials could be 
gathered in this way. Probably 
there are better ways of getting 
testimonials, if they are wanted. 

10. To help display the product. 
In selling to dealers the insert un- 
questionably can help to get the 
product displayed on their counters. 
It can help, but no manufacturer 
ought to count on it to do the whole 
job. 

11. To describe ingredients or 
manufacture. If there is anything 
of real interest to tell the customer 
about the product and what goes 
into it, why not get this across when 
it will be effective in making the 
product more appreciated. Tell a 
man that the cigar you have just 
given him is an especially fine Ha- 
vana and he relishes it more. He 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


tries to verify with his own senses 
of taste, smell and touch what you 
have told him. Why should not the 
same reaction follow on a few ob- 
servations concerning the quality in- 
gredients -used in candy making? 
The fact is, and few manufacturers 
do not know it, that quality is more 
important and more evident in candy 
than in almost any product of gen- 
eral consumption. It takes time to 
discover the quality or lack of it in 
an automobile, a suit of clothes or a 
piece of jewelry. Not so with 
candy. Why not make sure that the 
consumer is told one or two really 
vital facts about the quality in candy 
at the time he or she is preparing to 
enjoy the purchase just made ? 

Picture, if you will, the young 
husband stopping in at a drug store 
on his way home of an evening. He 
picks out a pound or two pound 
package of candy, making his own 
choice after some bungling retail 
clerk has shown how little real as- 
sistance he can offer. His wife 
opens the package in due time. Be- 
fore the contents appear there are a 
neat but rather meaningless piece of 
lace paper and a fluffy, cottony mat. 
Or, it may be, if the candy was 
made by the Jos. F. Funke Com- 
pany of LaCrosse, Wis., a thorough- 
ly charming little folder with a word 
or two about the romance of the 
world-wide search for quality mate- 
rials. Ora friendly booklet descrip- 
tive of the varieties made by Funke. 
Another insert says: “We certainly 
hope you will like these candies. 
Everything possible has been done 
to make them please you . . . and 
all other lovers of fine candies who 
can distinguish the products of the 
master confiseur from the layman. 
We are still of ‘the old school’ where 
custom made quality stands su- 
preme, . and hope our goods 
reflect our efforts.” 

In boxes of children’s candy from 
Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia one 
finds miniatures of famous paintings 
done in roto or a similar process. 
Simple, inexpensive but effective 


from an advertising angle, unless 
human nature has changed a lot 
since the days when children treas- 


ured the pictures of flags, actresses, 
baseball players, etc., packed in 
cigarets. 

Of course, there are literally doz- 
ens of others who are using some 
ingenious little enclosure in their 
packages to make them more accept- 
able. But there are, at the same 
time, manufacturers who do not yet 
understand that business always 
concentrates with those who bring 
the greatest amount of selling to 
bear on the customer in a helpful 
manner. I have talked with manu- 
facturers who used inserts for a 
time and then gave up the practice 
because no direct and immediate re- 
sults were traceable. That is no 
reason at all unless the inserts were 
designed and made specifically to 
produce direct returns, as few have 
been. 

Most of us can remember when 
packages themselves were regarded 
as valuable and useful for only one 
purpose—as a container. For many 
years the package was something to 
protect the contents and insure de- 
livery to the consumer in condition 
suitable for eating. Nowadays the 
advertising value and the atmos- 
phere value or the package are prob- 
ably almost as great as the container 
value. As these atmosphere and ad- 
vertising values become more impor- 
tant (and they cannot help that so 
long as candy is bought to be given 
away) the value of the package in- 
sert will grow. For on the insert 
inside the package we can put im- 
portant information that cannot go 
on the outside of the package with- 
out interfering with its design. 

Don’t try to crowd much copy on 
the outside of the package if you 
are aiming at the appearance of 
quality there. Put your reasons why 
into space in the newspapers, maga- 
zines and on the poster boards. And 
put a few words of them inside the 
package on a well-printed, carefully- 
designed insert. You may then have 
the assurance of some of the keenest 
merchandising minds in the indus- 
try that you have added to your 
selling staff-one of the most indus- 
trious builders of good will there is 
available. 








Dr. Carey P. McCord 
Explains WHY 


Quality Through Sanitation 





MONG the rank and file of con- 
fectionery manufacturers who 
have come to know the require- 
ments of sanitation in relation 
to their products and have built 
effective sanitary controls into the factory 
regime, such matters as factory cleanliness 
and personal hygiene are no longer items 
of special consideration, but are accepted 
as routine details in the day by day work. 
So thoroughly are the fundamentals of 
sanitation grafted into every department’s 
work that the foreman and workers are 
unconscious of specific sanitary effort. 
This is as it should be. The new worker 
coming in contact with the already well- 
established and functioning sanitary prac- 
tices, readily acquires the proper attitude 
towards such matters and promptly falls 
into the factory’s protective procedures. 

That this sagacious group of manufac- 
turers constitutes the real leadership in the 
industry, there can be no doubt, for with- 
out this leadership, no industry purveying 
foods for human consumption could long 
survive. It is not to this group that this 
plan is addressed. 

Elsewhere falls a larger number of con- 
fectionery manufacturers, who, although 
they may numerically outrank the leaders 
in sanitary reform, do not necessarily man- 
ufacture a proportionately large share of 
the country’s output of confections. This 











is a very necessary part of 
candy’s new educational program 


group desires sanitation, firmly believes in 
scrupulous cleanliness of factory, purity 
of raw materials, and finished product, and 
an acceptable standard of cleanliness for 
workers. Even greater is their conviction 
that they have already done all needed 
things in their respective factories to in- 
sure perfect sanitation and hygiene. With 
much pride they show their factories to 
visitors. Are their plants not as clean as 
the housewife’s own kitchen? Yes, in- 
deed, but modern practice demands of 
commercial food factories a_ finickiness 
with respect to the covering and handling 
of foods, washing of hands, ete., no one 
would think of requiring of a housewife in 
her own kitchen. So although the honesty 
and sincerity of these manufacturers may 
not be questioned, they are nevertheless 
working under conditions no longer consid- 
ered acceptable in this meticulous age. 
They simply do not recognize these tech- 
nical violations when they appear and in 
consequence become the targets for the 
armed attacks against the industry. 

It is to this innocently erring group that 
we address these lines, confident that 
through some such measures as are here 
proposed the average sanitary concepts in 
this sphere of the confectionery industry 
may be recast and replaced with ones more 
acceptable to the modern public. 


A Suggested Plan for Education of Confectionery Workers 
in the Fundamentals of Factory Sanitation 
and Personal Hygiene 


BY Carey P. McCorp, M. D 


of the Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Intangibility of Sanitary Needs 


HE skilled sanitarian does not have 

to accept sanitary situations on the 

basis of faith. When confronted with 

any difficulty, he may, with his various 

instruments, microscopes, chemical tests, 

statistical arrangements, etc., obtain data 
acceptable as proof. 

The average candy worker—including 

many foremen—must, however, accept 


his sanitary lore purely on a basis of 
faith. Ordinarily, he cannot see the yeasts 
that may later lead to the bursting 
of chocolates; some may even be incredu- 
lous as to the existence of yeasts. (‘When 
told that various utensils should be care- 
fully cleaned lest retained effete materials 
serve as a culture media for the rapid pro- 
duction of bacteria, he is apt to be skepti- 
cal and to harbor the reservation, ‘‘that a 
little dirt won’t hurt anybody.’’ ‘When a 
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foreman is told by the plant physician that 
a certain valuable worker has developed 
ring worm on the fingers, and should be 
temporarily excluded from work on the 
grounds that spores may be passed on to 
other workers, and probably into econfee- 
tions, the foreman, who cannot visualize 
what the physician has observed, will 
usually ignore the recommendation made. 
In the same fashion a great many of the 
other aspects of confectionery sanitation 
have proven on an analysis to be invisible, 
illusive, intangible. This fact is believed 
to be the very foundation for the lethargy 

the unconcern, the inactivity that exists 
not only in confectionery establishments 
but in all food factories. 

On this account it has been deemed de- 
sirable by a small, interested group to 
formulate and present a program of edu- 
cation in sanitation and hygiene for all 
persons connected with the industry. This 
program at the present time consists of 
four projects. The future will, undoubt- 
edly, lead to many extensions, and in indi- 
vidual plants, variations will surely de- 
velop due to the initiative of interested 
individuals or committees. 


A Sanitary Manual 


The complaint is often made by responsi- 
ble persons in industry that no pertinent 
information is available that may serve as 
a text book for the development of prac- 
tices within the factory, or as programs 
of education for the workers. To meet this 
criticism a simple, non-technical code has 
been prepared to serve as a foundation for 
educational work along sanitary lines. 
This code, which is being published cur- 
rently in THe Manuracturtnc Conrec- 
TIONER, Will be found to cover quite a range 
of topics from such things as ‘‘the lighting 
of the candy factory’’ to the ‘‘non-use of 
lead foils as wrappers.’’ In its present 
form this code must of necessity deal 
largely with generalities. It will be sup- 
plemented with later chapters, however, 
dealing with such specific problems as san- 
itation in the chocolate department, the 
hard candy department, marshmallow de- 
partment, the starch room, ete. A copy of 
the manual in its final completed form 
should be placed in the hands of every 
foreman and every intelligent candy 
worker in the industry. It may well serve 
as a text book for the education of the new 
worker, and for the formation of ‘‘ house 
policies’? and standard instructions for 
factories desirous of voluntarily maintain- 
ing adequate safeguards. The use of this 


manual alone is not sufficient, however, in- 
asmuch as the greater portion.os the data 
which it contains has not been visualized 
to the extent necessary to put across this 
sort of program. 


Posters for Visualization 


It has been said that one good picture 
is often worth twenty-five thousand de- 
scriptive words. This may or may not be 
true, nevertheless it is significant that the 
newspapers are coming more and more to 
visual presentations of news and _ ideas. 
The recent development of the full page 
comic strip in the daily papers attests the 
growing interest in the visual. Motion pic- 
ture houses are seldom without motion 
news reels as an important portion of the 
program. The opinion is expressed that 
much may be gained for the confectionery 
industry in sanitation—in safety—and in 
all matters of general plant interest 
through the promulgation every month of 
a number of carefully prepared posters, 
photographs, drawings, or slogan material 
consistently directed toward the attain- 
ment of quality in confections through san- 
itation, how to obtain such quality, and 
why such measures are a necessary part of 
the normal plant regime. It may be argued 
that the most flagrant violators of the 
newer code of sanitary essentials are fac- 
tories beyond the membership of confec- 
tionery associations. Granting that such 
is the case, it must also be conceded that 
these factories beyond the pale of member- 
ship injure the good name of confectionery 
through their failure to adjust themselves 
to the accepted code of sanitary require- 
ments. It is reasonable to believe that if 
suitable poster material is prepared by the 
National Confectioners’ Association or 
other public spirited agencies within the 
industry, satisfactory distribution may be 
obtained through state or municipal health 
agencies. 


Motion Pictures for Visual Education 
of the Candy Workers 


Ordinary motion pictures may not be re- 
lied upon to portray to the worker a full 
working knowledge of sanitary require- 
ments in candy manufacture. The reason 
for this is obvious. The camera can no 
more see bacteria, molds, yeasts, etc., than 
can the worker, himself. For this reason 
it becomes necessary that the rationale of 
sanitary practices be portrayed through 
animated drawings. In a diagrammatic way 
such matters may be presented in a most 
convincing fashion, leading to results that 





are almost unattainable through word of 
mouth, or ordinary photography. 

The judicious combination of ordinary 
photography with animated drawings 
properly prepared may be expected to 
yield greater educational results than any 
other procedure now available for this pur- 
pose. It is suggested that the confection- 
ery industry procure film material of this 
character in sufficient extent to portray in 
an adequate manner various ramifications 
of sanitary needs in industry, and in suffi- 
cient numbers of prints to supply the de- 
mand for factory meetings in various sec- 
tions of the country. Four sets of such 

ims may be expected to meet the demand 
after a probable period of congestion im- 
mediately following their preparation and 
release. 

The Sanitary Class for Candy 
W orkers 


The up and coming factories in all indus- 
tries almost invariably maintain various 
types of training work. Such matters are 
regarded as part of the factory business. 
Safety meetings at frequent intervals in- 
volving the presence of large numbers of 
persons are regularly conducted in many 
hundreds of plants in this country, at fre- 
quent intervals. These are not regarded as 
a waste of time—nor is there any lack of in- 
terest on the part of persons present when 
these meetings are properly conducted. 
More often than not, when such meetings 
are carried out during the work period, full 
pay is allowed for attendance. These fre- 
quent and regular meetings are ordinarily 
confined to selected groups, such as fore- 
men or chosen committees—or recently 
acquired employees. Less frequently gen- 
eral meetings are organized. There is a 
need in the candy industry for some simi- 
lar type of organized educational work in 
sanitation, in hygiene, and in safety. 

The sanitary manual, the poster service, 











QUALITY THROUGH SANITATION 





and the motion pictures already mentioned 
will serve as excellent texts for these meet- 
ings. One-half hour every two weeks is 
about the minimum that should be given 
such matters. 

The results that will accrue from the in- 
telligent and faithful application of such 
measures as here outlined may be confi- 
dently depended upon to achieve worth- 
while results not only for the consuming 
public but for the candy worker, the candy 
factory and the management itself. 

Only by grasping proper standards of 
sanitation and applying them to the indus- 
try at large will we be able to rob the critic 
of whatever opportunities may exist at 
present for questioning conditions that ob- 
tain in this deserving industry. 


Old Gold’s and the Gold Coast 
(Continued from page 37) 





mally have gone for candy and ice cream, 
went for cigarettes instead. 

At the fashionable bridge, the tables are 
no longer graced with chocolates—at each 
place there is a pack of cigarettes. Thin, 
pale-faced belles nervously finger their 
butts in the blue haze hitherto restricted to 
smoking cars. 

Many millions of dollars in cleverly-di- 
rected propaganda were required to bridge 
the gap in the publie conscience between 
the ‘‘Blow some my way’’ of three years 
ago and the brazen declaration ‘‘I’m a 
Lucky girl’’ which blazes forth at us from 
the billboards today. Other millions must 
be expended in two-fisted cooperative ad- 
vertising before these nickels and dimes 
can be brought back to healthful, inoffen- 
sive candy. If advertising can sell to 
women a habit the majority of men smok- 
ers have at one time or another tried to 
break, what can’t it do when devoted to 
furthering the sale of a wholesome, non- 
habit forming, food luxury? 











W. G. Hull New Sales Manage 
of Perrin Company 

W. G. Hull, formerly manager of 
the Ottawa branch of the Canada 
Biscuit Company, has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of D. S. 
Perrin Company, Ltd., manufactur- 
ers of biscuits and confectionery, 
London, Ont. 





Miami Candy Club 
A Candy Club is being organized 
by Miami candy manufacturers for 
the purpose of developing new ideas 
in candy making, selling, packaging 
and to stimulate candy manufactur- 





ing as an industry especially adapt- 
able to the Miami district. It is ex- 
pected that the club members also 
will unite in cooperative buying of 
raw materials during the busy sea- 
son. Officers: C. E. Riddell, presi- 
dent; W. F. Herman, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Mabel McFatridge, 
secretary-treasurer. 
E. G. Robinson Leaves Willard 
‘ Chocolates, Ltd. 
Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., announce the resigna- 
tion of Mr. E. G. Robinson from 
the board of directors and the posi- 
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tion of secretary-treasurer. The fol- 
lowing officers have been appointed : 
John D. Spackman, managing direc- 
tor; Martin H. Toy, secretary, and 
J. E. McCann, treasurer. 





Charles Alltmont Dies 

Charles Alltmont, manager of the 
Alltmont Candy Company, New Or- 
leans, died of a heart attack in his 
office Tuesday, August 28. 

Mr. Alltmont was a native of 
New Orleans and was fifty-two 
years of age. He was associated 
with the company bearing his name 
since its organization several years 
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candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
tive candies. This month it is “pocket packages” ; 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market, so that any one of these 


samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


“Pocket Packages” 


Following is my confidential report on pocket packages purchased 


Sample AP—11 


Assorted Chocolates, 2 oz. 25c 
Purchased in a high class retail 
candy store in Boston, Mass. 

Appearance of package: (Good. 

Box: 414x2%x%”. Set up. Printed 
Oriental design. Red and _ blue 
print. Neat and fancy looking box. 
Cellophane wrap used. 

Appearance of box on opening: Very 
neat. Green tipped cups used and 
all pieces foiled. Three colors used. 

Coating: Sweet Chocolate. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Fair. 

Taste: Fair. 

Centers: 2 Maple Pecan Creams. Very 
good. 

1 Silver cup, filled with chocolate 
cream cherry. Very good. 

1 Caramel. Grained. Tasted very 
poor. 

1 Nougat. Very good. Texture and 
flavor very good. 

1 Vanilla Cream. Fondant very 
good. Hardly any flavor. 

1 Vanilla Jordan Almond. Wrapped 
in cellophane. Very good. 

Remarks: This is a very good pocket 
package, and the candies themselves 
were excellent. 


Sample WH —11 


Milk Chocolate Messenger Boys, 
1% oz. 10c 
Purchased in a high class candy 
store in New York City. 
Appearance of Package: Very good. 
Box: Folding 4%4x3x”. Cellophane 
window. White box, with red print. 
Impressions: Very good. 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 


at retail in Eastern markets. 


Chocolate: Milk. 

Gloss: Fair, partly gone. 

Taste: Fair. 

Pieces: 8 pieces. 1%4x1lx%”. Each 
piece wrapped in silver printed foil. 

Remarks: The idea behind this pack- 
age is excellent but we suggest that 
a better grade of milk chocolate be 
used. 


Sample PM—11 


Cream Peppermints, 214 oz. 10c 
Purchased in a drug shop in New 
York City. 
Appearance of Package: Very good 
Box: Tin, oval shape. 3'%4x2™%”. 
Green enamel, white top, green print, 
very neat. 
Liner: Top and bottom strip. 
Condition of goods: Very good. 
Color: White. 
Flavor: Peppermint of good quality. 
Size of pieces: %4x3x%”. 
Remarks: This is a good box of mints 
and should enjoy a good sale. 


SAMPLE DU—1i1 


Choc. Covered Nougatines, 3 oz. 25c. 
Purchased in Boston, Mass. 

Appearance of package: Very good. 

Box: Light silver, blue and gold print 
Very neat. Cellophane wrapped. 2 
gold seals. 

Liner: Top and boitom strip. 

Coating: Sweet chocolate. 

Gloss: Good. 

Color: Good 

Taste: Fair 

Dipping: Hand. Fair. 

Strokes: Good. 

Center: Very poor for nougat. Had no 
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next month it will be cream goods. 


taste at all and did not eat like nou- 
gat. 

Number of pieces: 7 pieces. Choco- 
late cups used. 

Remarks: This box is not up to stand- 
ard by any means. For the price it 
ought to be a “bang up” box of 
chocolate nougatines. 


SAMPLE DV—11 


Choc. Covered Cherries, 5 pcs. 10c. 
Purchased in a high class retail 

candy store in New York City. 

Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: Folding box 7x14”. 
tinted box, gold print. 

Liner: None. Each piece wrapped in 
colored wax paper. 

Coating: Milk chocolate. 

Color: Fair. 

Gloss: None. 

Taste: Very bad. 

Dipping: Hand, carelessly done. 

Center: 

Cherry: Whole cherry used. 

Flavor: Sour. 

Cordial: None. Piece all dried up 

Remarks: These goods are of very 
inferior quality and might readily 
justify the Consumers’ League's 
“This candy is not fit to eat.” 


SAMPLE MT—11 


Pocket Package Toffee (foreign manu- 
facture), 134 oz. 10c. 

Purchased in a high class drug store 

in New York City. 

Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: 5x2%”. Red. Gold print. Neat 
box for this class of goods 

Liner: None 


Green 





Condition of candy: 
Color: Very good. 
Flavor: Very good. 
Size of piece: 34” square. 

Number of pieces: 10 pieces wrapped 
in brown wax paper. 

Remarks: This pocket package has a 
large sale, and if the candy were not 
grained it would be a very good 
item. Some of our American houses 
should put out a package of this 
type. 


Entirely grained. 


SAMPLE MK—11 


Orange Slices, 2% oz. 10c. 

Purchased in a large chain 

store in New York City. 

Appearance of package: Very good. 

Box: Open top covered with white 
cellophane. Very good idea and a 
good looking box. 

Condition of goods: Looked very 
good, but were dried out. 

Workmanship: Very good. 

Color: Very good. 

Flavor: Not good; in fact, all pieces 
were sour. 

Number of pieces: 7 pieces. 

Remarks: This would be a very fine 
pocket package if the candy were 
good. With a little care this candy 
might be kept in good condition. 


SAMPLE HN—11 
Choc. Coated Panned Almonds, 4 oz. 
25c. 


drug 


Purchased in a drug shop in New 

York City. 

Appearance of package: Fair. 

Box: Folding, gold seals used on 
ends. Light pink color. White 
print. Not a very attraciive looking 
package. 

Condition of goods: 

Chocolate Coating: 

Color: Good. 

Taste: Very good. 


Very good. 


CANDY CLINIC 


Gloss: Very good. 

Pan Work: Very good. 

Almond: Large size almond used. 
This almond was panned with two 
coats of sugar first (which was very 
brittle) and then panned with choco- 
late coating. 

Remarks: This makes a fine pocket 
package and is a good eating piece 
of candy. Suggest a _ cellophane 
wrap be used as the box was spotted 
and dirty from handling. 





THE CANDY CLINIC 


The pocket package may 
be a mongrel, crossed be- 
tween a nickel carton and a 
dollar box of candy, but 
as an introducer of new 
numbers, it is a regular 


“go-getter.” 


. A fe 
SUPERINTENDENT 


SAMPLE ML—11 


Choc. Cream Mints, 4 oz. 25c. 
Purchased in a New York City drug 
shop. 
Appearance of package: Very good. 
Cellophane wrapper used with two 
seals. 


Box: White, with gold print. Very 
neat. No liner, wax strip top and 
bottom. 


Chocolate coating: Sweet. 


Color: Too light. 


Gloss: None. 


Taste: Very cheap tasting. 

Dipping: Machine; carelessly done. 

Number of pieces: Ten. 

Centers: Fondant tough and not very 
smooth. 

Flavor: Very bad. Tasted as if old 
menthol has been used instead of 
peppermint. 

Remarks: This package is the product 


of an old American firm with a na- 
tion wide reputation for quality. 
Nevertheless, it is not a good box 
of chocolate peppermints at the price 
of 25c. It is easy enough to make 
a good cream center, and at the 
price at which these goods are sold, 
the finest peppermint oil can be used. 
This type of merchandise is popular, 
but unless the package is improved 
upon, I doubt if it will last, as today 
the trade looks for high grade goods 
at $1.00 the pound. 


SAMPLE WH'*—11 


Jordan Almonds, 134 oz. 10c. 
Appearance of package: 
Box: 4x3” cellophane 

Color and print good. 
Colors: Fair, green too deep. 
Finish: Dull. 
Coating: About three to one. 
Almonds: About a 3-crown Jordan 


Good. 
“window.” 


almond. Almonds well treated and 
dry. 
Spots: A large number in ihe green 


color; balance good. 

Pin holes: In pink color; balance none. 

Flavors: Hardly any. The only flavor 
that could be tasted was orange. 
Doubt if any flavor was used in 
others. 

Remarks: This would be a good pack- 
age of Jordan almonds for the price 
if sufficient flavor were used. 


HARD CANDIES—Continued from August Issue 


Sample L*—10 
Purchased in Chicago. 
How sold: Bulk Fruit Balls— 
234 Ib. 


General appearance: Fair. See 
Remarks. 

Gloss: None. 

Flavors: Fair. Cherry was imi- 


tation and did not taste good. 
Balls colored orange had no 
flavor that could be recognized. 
Grape flavor very bad; tasted 


rancid. Lime flavor also very 
bad. 
Assortment: Would be good if 


the flavors were good. 

Size of pieces: About half of the 
assortment ran 80 pieces to the 
pound, and the other half, 50 
pieces to the pound. 

Colors: Entirely too much color 
used. All colored pieces looked 


particularly unattractive. 
Shape of balls good, 


Remarks: 





showing good workmanship, 
but flavors and sizes were very 
poor. At the price at which 
these goods are sold, it is quite 
possible to use good flavors. 
The balls should be of one size 
to improve the appearance of 
the assortment. Suggest that 
Hard Candy sold in bulk during 
the summer months be sugared. 
After keeping these balls two 
days they started to run and 
were all in one piece. 

Sample G’—10 
Purchased in Chicago. 


How sold: 3 oz. pkg. Lime tab- 
lets—10c. 

Appearance: Good. Cellophane 
used. 

Gloss: None. Sugared. 

Flavor: Very weak. 

Size of pieces: 65 pieces to the 
pound. Square shape. 


Color: Good. Light green. 
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Sample G’—10 
Purchased in Chicago. 


How sold: 3 oz. pkg. Wild Cher- 
ry Drops—10c. 

Appearance: Good. Cellophane 
used. 

Gloss: None. Sugared. 

Flavor: Very good. 


Color: Good. Red. 
Size of pieces: 125 to the pound. 


Sample G'—10 
Purchased in Chicago. 


How sold: 3 oz. pkg. Assorted 
Fruit Tablets—10c. 

Appearance: Good. Cellophane 
used. 

Gloss: None. Sugared. 

Flavors: Lemon and wild cherry 
good. Balance poor. Cherry 
and orange very bad tasting. 

Colors: Good. 


Size of pieces: 65 to the pound. 
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What Is Your Opinion of This 


Score Card for 


Plastic Hard Candies 


Body of Trade Opinion Favors Use of Voluntary Score Card as 

a Practical Means of Enabling Buyers to Envaluate Quality in 

Plastic Goods—Copy of the Tentative Form of Hard Candy 

Score Card as Published in August Issue Will Be Mailed to Any 
Reader on Request 


The Replies 


(Continued from August Issue) 


A MANUFACTURER OF CHOCO- 
LATES AND BON BONS IN 
CENTRAL WEST 


Responding to your inquiry of the 25th 
regarding the establishment of the Score 
Card system on Hard Candies, we are 
very glad to contribute our humble com- 
ments and suggestions. 


It is true, that the bread baking indus- 
try has been using the scoring system 
satisfactorily for some time. However, 
we believe that the idea is much more 
difficult to apply to candy. A loaf of 
wheat bread is practically the same size 
and price throughout the breadth of the 
country, but there are few items in the 
candy line which have been so uniformly 
standardized. There are so many differ- 
ent classes of candy that we cannot see 
where the score card idea could be applic- 
able, unless quality and price were judged 
simultaneously. A piece may be able to 
rate a favorable score because of its in- 
gredients but it may still prove of poor 
value to the consumer by being over- 
priced. 

The selling price of most bread is the 
same, but this surely does not hold true 
with the products of our industry, so if 
the score card is to be offered as a 
dependable protection to the consumer as 
well as the manufacturer, we believe you 
will have to establish different class 
brackets to include all the different classi- 
fications of even such a comparatively 
staple item as Stuffed Hard Candy. As 
soon as you wander into the realm of 
package candies and bulk chocolates, we 
believe you are headed for a lot of trou- 
ble and confusion because there are so 
many different classifications that it 
would be extremely difficult to establish 
a fair standard that would apply to all. 
However, it may possibly be worked out 
and if so, there is no doubt but what it 
would have untold advantages to the con- 
sumers, distributors and the manufac- 
turers of candy. 

Answering your first question, there- 
fore, we believe the idea excellent pro- 
vided it can be developed into a workable 
system that will give justice to all. 

Answering your second question, we 
believe you have covered the ground 
very thoroughly with the valuating of the 
plastic candy. 

Replying to your third question, we 


would suggest giving a bigger score to 
keeping qualities and the manufacturing 
condition in the plant. The keeping quali- 
ties of hard candy is in direct proportion 
to the quality of the ingredients, and in 
scoring hard candy, we surely think that 
the quality of the ingredients should 
carry a higher score. Moreover, the 
manufacturing conditions in a_ plant 
should be of vital interest to the con- 
sumer of any such product as candy. 
The sanitation, light, working conditions, 
type of employes, etc., should be worthy 
of more consideration. 

Answering your fifth question, if the 
census obtained favors your plan, we sug- 
gest that the National Confectioners’ 
Association provide the means of putting 
the plan into effect. This department of 
the association should be self-sustaining 
and the funds would probably have to be 
raised from the members themselves. 
However, this would not require any 
great outlay of funds and we believe 
that if the association adopted it it could 
surely devise means for its financial 
support. 


THE W. C. NEVIN CANDY CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


Your letter of July 25th is received in 
regard to your score card for hard candy. 
I have read it over carefully and have 
given it some thought. 

I do not know exactly how you would 
apply a score card of this kind in actual 
business and you have not explained this 
in your letter. It seems to me _ that 
your method of scoring must of necessity 
be arbitrary. 

Points that you have assigned to various 
qualities of Plastic Hard Candy are fair 
enough with the exception of keeping 
quality. It seems to me that I would 
assign at least 30 points to keeping qual- 
ity and re-arrange the points assigned to 
the other headings. The reason is that 
when it comes to merchandising candy, 
keeping quality determines whether the 
dealer makes a profit, or is obliged to 
take a loss. All high grade manufactur- 
ers pride themselves not only on the fine 
appearance of their finished product, but 
on the keeping quality as well. 

The retail dealer in candy determines 
the House from which he buys his mer- 
chandise according to keeping quality of 
the products they turn out. All of the 
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headings under paragraph one relating to 
appearance might be 100 per cent perfect 
within 24 hours after the goods are manu- 
factured. The jackets will grain and 
lose their gloss within a short time if the 
center is not properly made; whereas an 
expert candy maker can turn out plastic 
filled goods with a wonderful center so 
far as eating quality is concerned and one 
that will keep for six months at a time 
when properly merchandised. 

Referring to item “B” under paragraph 
5, I notice that you assign only 5 points 
to manufacturing conditions which safe- 
guard purity, quality and uniformity of 
product, but I should think that this 
heading should govern at least 10 points. 
The manufacturer who keeps his plant 
clean and safeguards the purity of his 
product spends a lot of money in so 
doing, that the careless manufacturer is 
not called upon to spend. I think the 
manufacturer who watches the cleanliness 
of his plant is entitled to greater con- 
sideration. 

I cannot add any suggestions to your 
method of scoring Plastic Hard Candy 
and I believe that you have covered the 
ground sufficiently well when the points 
are properly distributed. 

What use do you intend to make of 
this score card after it has been per- 
fected? I will be much interested in 
hearing from you in greater detail. 

With kind regards and best wishes, 
beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


L. C. Biunrt. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTION- 
ERY COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 


We have received your letters of the 
25th on the subject of scoring hard candy. 
It so happens that we do not make plastic 
work and therefore hardly feel justified 
in expressing an opinion cn the sample 
score sheet submitted for this particular 
class of goods. 

We do feel, however, that it would be 
an excellent move to have some sort of 
machinery set up for the unbiased scor- 
ing of different varieties of candy. If a 
manufacturer contemplating putting a 
new piece of goods on the market had a 
place where he could submit the item for 
complete analysis as to appearance, eat- 
ing qualities, package and general saleabil- 
ity it might be the means of short circuit- 
ing the presentation of many pieces that 
are destined in advance to fail. It might 
also be the means of raising existing 
quality standards. It might also lead to 
the gradual weeding out of much un- 
desirable candy that now finds indifferent 
sale and just takes up room that should 
be occupied by better goods. 

The success of the plan would depend 
on the establishment of an impartial 
authority which would have the respect 
of the industry and be capable of devel- 
oping the necessary prestige. The Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have successfully 
accomplished this in the provision field— 
the Butter and Egg Boards have done it 
in the produce field—the Fruit Exchanges 
have done it in the fruit industry and 
there is no logical reason why it cannot 
be done in the candy industry. 

We would not care to make any defi- 
nite suggestions at this time as to the 
best procedure to follow in setting up 
such a plan particularly until the senti- 


ment of manufacturers generally toward 
the idea had been determined. We will 
be interested, however, in hearing fur- 
ther from you regarding the results of 
your inquiries and if we can be helpful 
in any way please feel free to call upon 
us. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. R. CHAPMAN, 
General Sales Manager. 


BUYER FOR ONE OF LARGEST 
MAIL ORDER HOUSES IN 
U.S. A. 


1. We feel that a Score Card would 
be a very good thing for use on all 
types of candy. 

2. We agree with you in the line of 
evaluating the plastic work which is pre- 
sented herewith. 

3. The credits as applied by the Score 
Card we consider sufficient. 

4. We have no additional comments 
to suggest along this line with the excep- 
tion that we do not feel that this Score 
Card covers the field entirely, as we 
always make a chemical analysis in our 
laboratory covering the percentage of 
sugar contents and food values of all 
candy and we believe that this should be 
incorporated in a Score Card of this 
nature so that the card would give full 
information on all details. 

5. We do not care at this time to 
suggest any method ‘of distribution of 
these Score Cards to the industries. We 
feel that this matter should be discussed 
by the committees selected by the differ- 
ent industries, before any system should 
be adopted. 


THE MAY DRUG CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We are in receipt of your letter of July 
26, and we are returning herewith your 
score sheet. This, in’ our opinion, is a 
step forward in uniformity and should 
prove very helpful to both the manufac- 
turer and buyer. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. HoLanp. 


KIBBE BROTHERS CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


As we are not manufacturers of plastic 
work, we feel we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to meet your request for a criticism 
of the score card on this piece. We 
surely agree with you as to the advan- 
tages of a grading system dnd would be 
very much interested to see its applica- 
tion to chocolate coatings, cocoas, choco- 
late-coated -goods, etc., where lack of 
quality can exist in spite of very attrac- 
tive appearance. 

This company is very much concerned 
with the lack of quality consciousness 
among makers and vendors of candy 
products, and believes that, for the good 
of the industry, an intensive campaign 
should be carried on along open formula 
lines. The old story of the farmer whose 
horse died just as he got him on a 
straight diet of sawdust suggests what 
may happen to the candy manufacturer. 

Let us hear from you, please, when, as 
and if you apply your score card to the 
above-mentioned lines. 

Ropert J. CLeecanp, Vice-President 


TUTE 


An impartial reader service devoted to the 
analysis and discussion of the new or novel 


methods 


equipment. 


manufacture, supplies and 


Volstead Flavors! What Next? 


HE candy industry has hither- 

to been so engrossed in the 

perfection of mechanical equip- 
ment that one of the most impor- 
tant aspects affecting the salability 
of the product has been largely 
neglected. Flavor is the hard candy 
maker’s “Bugaboo.” The age old 
complaint is that “This flavor tastes 
wonderful in syrup but it doesn’t 
stand up in hard candy.” 

Flavors can be divided into two 
parts, the flavoring body and the 
carrier, or solvent. The body of 
the flavor is the mixture of essential 
oils, fruit juices, aromatic chemicals 
and ethers, etc. The carrier in fla- 
vors is generally alcohol, which up 
to the present time has stood alone 
as the only real solvent for oils. Re- 
cently, however, great strides have 
been made with non-alcoholic solv- 
ents, suitable for hard candy work. 

Alcohol is very volatile. It boils 
at 172° F. The manufacturing tem- 
perature of the average hard candy 
batch approximates 280° F. This 
explains the fact that after the batch 
of hard candy is manufactured the 
alcohol is completely evaporated. 
Unfortunately, however, alcohol has 
the property while volatilizing of 
carrying off much of the aromatic 
elements dissolved in it. On this 
principle is based the manufacture 
of brandy, whisky and other liquors 
where the alcohol is distilled from 
the mash carrying the flavor with it. 

Although most of the flavoring 
materials are less volatile than alco- 
hol, a very large proportion of them 
volatilize with the alcohol vapors. 
This phenomenon of evaporation 
and therefore loss of a certain per- 
centage of flavor material from al- 
coholic flavors happens even at room 
temperature, as for instance in mix- 
ing the flavor with the fondant for 
cream centers. If the cream is hot 
the loss of flavor is naturally great- 
er, and in the manufacture of hard 
candy where the temperature is com- 
paratively very high the loss of fla- 
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vor is so extensive that complaints 
to this effect are heard every day 
from hard candy manufacturers. 

Glycerine has been well known to 
the Candy Industry as a product of 
considerable body, capable of dis- 
solving aromatic chemicals such as 
vanillin and coumarin. Knowing 
that glycerine is non-volatile, manu- 
facturers have occasionally attempt- 
ed to use it as a carrier for the oils, 
but even with the widest stretch of 
the imagination glycerine cannot be 
classed as a solvent. 

A few enterprising chemical 
manufacturers have been working 
on the problem of non-alcoholic 
solvents. There are several such 
products on the market today. A 
non-alcoholic solvent, to realty re- 
place alcohol, must have the follow- 
ing specifications: It must be odor- 
less, tasteless, non-toxic, non-vola- 
tile, non-viscous, stable in heat; it 
must dissolve at least 5 per cent of 
oils, and be at or below the current 
price of alcohol. 

Several distinct advantages accrue 
from the use of non-alcoholic 
solvents : 

(1) Since the flavor does not 
evaporate, the bottle can be left 
standing around open without any 
danger of deterioration. 

(2) The flavor does not bake out 
and is therefore cheaper to use. 

(3) Because this product is non- 
volatile it acts as a “fixative,” holds 
the flavor intact, and imparting to 
the candy all the juicy freshness of 
the original flavor. 


McComb Candy Company 

McComb, Miss., has a new fac- 
tory in the McComb Candy Com- 
pany. A complete line of candy 
ranging from a penny piece to box 
candy will be manufactured. Dr. 
1. T. Brock is president of the firm, 
X. A. Kraemer is vice-president, 
A. K. Laudier is secretary-treasurer, 
and Elwin C. Draughon is the sales 
manager. 
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